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Should German Industry Be Restored? 


; Dr. JEAN Pasus 


(This authoritative article, which first appeared in MODERN 
Inpustry, is interesting in the light of the insistence of John 
Foster Dulles and other spokesmen of American Protestantism 
that German industry be restored to pre-war levels.) 

Bismark once said, “I am too poor to buy out my 
enemies.” No truer word was ever said by a German. 

_ I do not belong to the school of “hate” nor to that of 
“forget the past.” For economic facts and realities have 
nothing to do with either the hard or soft-peace theories— 
economic facts about Germany must be based on the exper- 
lence of the past. 

We did not learn our lesson after World War I. Then 
we destroyed military establishments, but completely over- 
looked Germany’s ability to utilize her industry as a spring- 
board for war, as an unfair weapon against business com- 
petitors, and above all to control the economies of her 
neighbors. 

Mindful of their oversight, the Allies decided that German 
economy must be controlled and directed after Worl 
War II: : 


(a) German economy must never again be-a menace. | 


(b) Germany must never again be allowed to use the com- 
mercial and trade methods practiced by her in the 30’s. 
(c) Germany must never again be allowed to dominate her 
neighbors economically through patents, know-how, with- 
holding of techniques and machines, or by cartel devices. 
(d) Germany’s neighbors must be encouraged to develop 


—— 


their own industrial economy. (e) Germany must contribute 


to the reconstruction of Europe. (f) Germany must not 
have a higher standard of living than her neighbors. 


; Rebuild for the Same Old Gangsters? = 
he Allies also made it plain that they did not intend to 
punish the German people. Germany should be given a 
chance to have a peace economy by developing her light 

tries, farms and forests, exports of coal and raw 


+ 


and other items, thus relieving the taxpayers. 2 
From this angle, the question: “Should German industry 
be restored?” invites a series of others. Restored for whom? 

purpose? Under whose control and guidance? 
“we leave a restored and integrated economy 
of those who have used it to wage two 
urs? Scan Sage ee Meee 


ials. The proceeds would pay for imports of food 


and ean 


ferent picture—as described by the experts of the U. S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey. They realized that the damage 
to Germany was limited largely to critical centers of her 
economy, primarily to interrupt and prevent the normal 
flow of goods to her armed forces. 

Germany’s economic: assets have remained substantially 
intact : 

At the outbreak of the war, Germany’s steel capacity was 
about 23 million tons. The average war damage to the 
industry is estimated at about 20%. This damage is being 
repaired. Today, Germany’s steel capacity is the largest 
in Europe, larger than that of either Britain or France. 

Germany’s coal-tar-dye industry was equal, during the 
war, to that of the U. 8S. Neither bombing nor fighting 
in Germany materially impaired her capacity to resume her 
dominance in this field. 

Prior to the war, Germany produced 40% of the world 
output of chemical nitrogen. The industry today remains 


substantially undamaged. The largest part of the nitrogen 


capacity of 1936—1.6 million tons—could be brought into 
production in very short order. 

Germany’s synthetics industry was powerful prewar. Its 
resiliency and flexibility, and her ability to rebuild these 
industries underground, are a perfect weapon against all 
competitors. 


Her Weapons Still Cocked 
The machine-tool industry is largely intact, and as long as 


it remains and the technicians are available, new tools can 
easily be produced. Over four million tons of machine 


tools are in Germany. , one 
Germany has plenty of coal. And coal is a key to any eis 
measures which might be taken with reference to the future om 
of all industries. In fact, she is now withholding coal, and = 
thus thwarting the recovery of Europe. Present coal output __ Sh 
of the Ruhr is only about 50% of the prewar output. 


Sum total of this is that Germany’s major industries _ 
can be put into operation with minor repairs in most cases, 
asily dominate Europe again. In addition, Ger- 
echnical, and commercial — 


a 
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such a restored German economy would mean to the Amer- 
ican businessman, exporter, importer, investor, and indeed, 
to the average citizen. 

I have pored over files of the German coal, steel, chemical, 
electrical, machine, fibre, tool, and other industries, and I 
have failed to see one instance where any of them ever 
played fair with the rest of the world. 

Moreover, their files show how German corporations looted 
their neighbors, used slave labor, never gave their competi- 
tors a fair deal, and used their economic power for political 
and military purposes. 

Specifically, when we speak about restoring the German 
economy, it means the giants such as I. G. Farben, Krupp, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, Flick, Mannesmann, Wolf, Siemens, 
A. E. G., and all the others. These corporations and their 
leaders created the German war economy. They waged two 
wars. When they saw defeat during World War II, they 
asked for a peace, with the purpose of resuming the war with 
economic measures later. 


Can Leopard Change Spots? 

How much fair play we can expect from a powerful Ger- 
man industry can be seen from the way the American 
chemical industry has been treated during the 20th Century. 
As long as the Germany chemical industry was able to 
prevent the development of the chemical industry in the 
U. S.—it did exactly that. The same applies to the American 
potash industry, and can apply to many other industries. 

No, we eannot afford to “buy our enemy’”—the good will 
of German heavy industry. Not, at any rate, until we have 
eliminated, as decided at Potsdam, Germany’s war plants; not 
until we have made Germany pay reparations to her victims 
in capital goods; not until we have eliminated Germany’s 
financial and industrial criminals; not until we have mar- 
shaled Germany’s tremendous assets abroad, especially in the 
neutral countries; and not until we have decentralized Ger- 
many’s economy at home and eliminated Germany’s part in 
international cartels. None of these objectives have been at- 
tained, two years after Germany’s downfall. 

The International Steel Cartel of Luxembourg, established 
in 1926, has been dominated since that time by the German 
steel industry. This cartel is active again under the same 
head, and German interests have not been eliminated. 

By virtue of Germany’s domination of the steel cartel, she, 
before the war, was in a position to control the economy of 
Europe. This she did by deciding which nation should have 
a rolling mill, a strip mill, and what not. 

Those who control the international steel cartel also control 
Europe’s coal; and he who controls coal is master of Europe’s 
plants. If we restore Germany industry we will hand over 
Europe to Germany again, The Germans will gain in peace- 
time what they failed to gain by two wars. 

Isn’t it more sensible to bring German coal to the French 
iron-ore and let the French work their rolling mills full blast, 
rather than carry French ore to the Ruhr as was the case in 


the 30’s? Why shouldn’t the Dutch, for instance, be en- 


couraged to build their own strip mills? Or the Portuguese 
their own tin-sheet plants rather than depend upon German 
industry, which has never allowed them to be self-sufficient? 


Sure Road to Ruin 

When Americans argue that German heavy industry of 
the 30’s be restored, I know of no better way to court disaster 
than to allow such an economy to dominate Europe again. 
For in the 30’s with less than 10% of the area and 20% of 
the population, Germany accounted for half, in some in- 
stances much more than half, of the total European output 
os hee industries—coal, pig iron, steel, nitrogen, machine 

ols. 

German heavy industry of the 30’s was master of Europe’s 
economy, and saw to it that Germany’s neighbors never had 
. a chance to defend themselves when war came. 

We cannot expect in the future any better treatment on 
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the part of German industrial trade and commerce, than that 
which Germany’s neighbors received in the past. 

For those who think that the Nazis have been eliminated 
from German industry, here are a few examples. Heinrich 
Dinkelbach, a prominent Nazi, the financial genius of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwereke which has a steel capacity of over 10 
million tons, has been recently placed in charge of the iron 
and steel industry by the British Military Government. 

Of over 500 high officials of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, all 
prominent in the SS, SA, and other Nazi organizations, only 
31 were arrested. Using his position, Dinkelbach recently 
effected the release of 27 of these 31 Nazis. 


Nazis Are Not All Kaput 

Ernest Poensgen,-founder of the International Steel Cartel 
of Luxembourg, was recently brought back from retirement 
in Austria—he is 77 years old—to guide the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke, and to resume his work with his friends of the inter- 
national cartels. 

The German Bi-Zonal Economic Committee, established in 
1946 by the Allies, was until recently led by Dr. Harold 
Rasch, a Nazi and deputy director of the notorious Mannes- 
mann combine—one of the chief looters of Nazi-oceupied 
Europe. “ 

These are only a few random specimens of present-day eco- 
nomic realities culled from our two-year administration of 
Germany. They show that both prewar heavy industry and 
its industrial and financial leaders have escaped their fate for 
the second time. 

These realities also prove that if the Allies allow Germany 
to restore her heavy industry and leave it in German hands, 
they place the entire economy of Europe—and world peace 
—in jeopardy because Germany will become the master of 
Europe again. 

Have American businessmen seriously pondered the eco- 
nomic consequences of a German-dominated Europe? Can 
we afford to gamble with our security again? 


FOR A LATTER DAY SAINT 


Before I freeze into some fractured indecision 
of attitude, repose, and all 

that ceases when the terror of my mission 

has gone beyond the echoed eall 

of fear, 


I would know a Burning Bush, 

a miracle, or such, within the near 

and naked world of sight, 

like inverted people walking through reflections 
in a crowded glass, 

and ancient children saying 

“Tch mochte so gern frohlich sein.” 


Before I go, before the final moment of 
appearance and reality, before 

my stepping off the edge of metaphysics, 

sentiment, and the wet blessing — 

of the Holy Spirit Fathers, 

I would know the riddle of a morning’s pleasure 
and the pain, . : 
and of those shifting shapes, those clouded shadows 
on the Seine, 

or fallen leaves on any river, 

like omens of now and then, and matters that will 
never matter. 

Before I violate more Sunday: cautions, 

before I part from prophets, their pulpits 

and their prophecies, 

I have need of knowing’ 
such miraculous affairs ‘ 
as what decided me in going ME i at 

here and there in space : ey te 
to touch and part in Time. Bruce McM. W. 
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to get but 10% of the votes. 


Russian police might see fit to administer. 


What Is Dividing Liberals? 


Rev. Rozsert Wricut * 


The tragie split of American progressive forces, symbol- 
ized by the appearance of the PCA and the ADA, occurs, 
in part at least, along the lines of a ‘double cleaveage. 
The first is the question of Russia. The second is the ques- 
tion of power. The issues which cause these cleaveages are 
made clearly apparent by the article which appeared in the 
April, 1947, Soctan Quustions BULLETIN, entitled: “Behind 
the Headlines: Our Policy Toward the ‘Soviet Union”, 


th 


_Since the Russian Revolution, it has been the habit of 
liberal thinkers in America to regard that country as the 
fatherland of all progressive hopes. What Russia has done 
has been hailed, and defended, as the necessary strategy of 
the nascent Kingdom of God in the midst of an evil world. 
Liberalism has judged every policy adopted by the United 
States in the light of what its effect would be on the Soviet 
Union. _Usually liberalism has bewailed the fact that Ameri- 
ean policy has seemed to express itself in ways that were 
hostile to Russia. 

In the light of events, however—and this is the issue 
upon which liberalism is divided—it seems necessary to ask 
whether, in fact, Russia is actually the torch-bearer of the 
new world. It may well be that the revolutionary urge in 
the Soviet Union has become so wasted and corrupted by a 
bureaucratic dictatorship, that it is necessary to re-assess 
the attitude of liberalism toward it. It may well be that 
liberalism is mistaken in clinging as tenaciously to the 
Russian “line” as it has in the past. It seems more than 
likely that the time has come when liberalism must regain 
a vantage-point of independent criticism, from which it may 
more adequately measure the forces in our own day which 
are making for good and evil. 

The points at which questions should be raised are well 
illustrated in the above mentioned article. 

Its author says, for example, that “. . . between imper- 
ialism territorial, economic, ecclesiastical—and the socialist 
democracy the Soviet peoples are developing and the rest 
of Europe with Great Britain are moving toward in their 
own ways, there is nothing but irreconcilable antagonism, 
except an uneasy truce”. 

It is pertinent to ask here whether, in fact, the Soviet 
peoples and the rest of Europe with Great Britain are really 
moving toward the self-same goal of socialist democracy. At 
least it should be observed that the people who are most 
closely engaged in the process of change do not feel this way 
about it. Wherever there have been free elections on the 
continent of Europe, there has been an almost unanimous 
trend toward a socialistic solution to the problems of the 


day. With almost equal unanimity there has been a rejec- 


tion of communism. In spite of every conceivable pressure, 
German socialists refused to enter the so-called “Socialist- 
Unity” party, which was to have been the instrument of 
Russia’s ideological domination of Germany. In Berlin, this 
resistance achieved the heights of genuine moral heroism, 
for at the time it seemed almost certain that the United 
States would pull out of Berlin, leaving these resisting 
German socialists open to whatever reprisals an unchecked 
In the three 
Western Zones of Germany, the Communist Party managed 
In the Russian Zone it 


achieved but 60% of the votes, not an impressive majority 
to point to, for those who claimed that the communist vote 
in the Western Zones would have been much heavier had 


: the people dared to vote the way they really wanted i vote. 
insisted ed for so 


The American business community has 


+ The Rev. Robert Roy Wright is pastor of the Methodist Church 


at Smithtown, L. I., N. Y. 


long that there is no difference between socialism and com- 
munism, that many liberals have come to believe this is 
actually the case. Those who are on the ground, however, 
and are faced with the concrete tasks of reconstruction, at 
least believe that they discern a very significant difference ; 
until it hardly seems possible to blithely cover Russia and 
Great Britain and all the rest of Europe with the blanket 
term, “socialist democracy”. 

The article next proceeds to quote George A. Coe’s 
rhetorical question: “Would you not like to be in Russia, 
and near to the Russian masses, when their newspapers and 
radios announce that the United States has unconditionally 
renounced the atomic bomb?” The only answer to such a 
question is a heart-felt, and unequivocal, “Yes”. And it 
arises even deeper in the heart than does the question! It 
is surely common knowledge by this time that in Russia there 
exists such a thing as censorship of the press, and radio. 
Through these channels the Russian masses hear just exactly 
what their superiors want them to hear, and not one iota 
more. The United States might unconditionally renounce 
the atomic bomb tomorrow morning. This would probably 
be a very good idea. But it is impossible to jump from this 
to a picture of the Russian masses hysterically celebrating 
that event in Red Square by tomorrow noon. One may be 
reasonably sure that they would so celebrate—if they were 
to hear about it. There is no reason to believe that they 
would hear about it unless, and until, and with exactly the 
proper ideological interpretation which the Soviet leaders 
might deem suitable. 

The article continues with the assertion that, while there 
is always the possibility that any large-scale organization 
may produce a bureaucracy which will lead to an imperialist 
concentration of power, in Russia this tendency happily “is 
progressively reduced by the constant warning of Soviet 
leadership against the danger of bureaucracy and the various 
practical devices that have been developed to overcome it”. 

Unfortunately, Arthur Koestler, in THE YOGI AND 
THE COMMISSAR, has presented evidence, culled from 
the official reports of the Soviet Government, which seri- 
ously questions this assertion. According to Koestler, for 
over ten years the Bolshevik Party has ceased to be the 
party of the proletariat. As early as 1934, less than 10% 
of the delegates to its 17th Congress were actually workers 
from production; and the Party has eliminated from its 
statutes those clauses which required Party membership to 
be based on the social origins of the candidate. 

The principle of equalitarianism has been abandoned, so 
that a wide differentiation in personal income exists; and 
these inequalities are perpetuated without reference to cor- 
responding contribution to the social good, through reinstate- 
ment of the right of inheritance, which guarantees to each 
individual the unrestricted right to dispose of his property _ 
by last will and testament. 

Finally, this most un-proletarian bureaucracy has further 
entrenched itself by abandoning the principle of free edu- 
cation beyond the elementary level, and the principle of the 
“Workers Nucleus” in the field of higher education. Higher 
education, and with it the opportunity for employment in 
the higher income brackets, is for sale at a price which has 
cut by at least one-third the percentage of manual workers 
or their children who can claim its advantages. 

In startling contrast to the assurance that the Soviet 
leadership not only constantly warns against the dangers 
of bureaucracy, but has developed practical means of over- 
coming it, Koestler presents a picture of a leadership 
increasingly separated from the masses, the inheritors of 
special privilege, their ranks ever more sharply closed to 


competition from below. 
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The article concludes its estimate of the current scene 
and Russia’s relationship to it with a stern warning against 
that “. . . self-righteousness that is the besetting sin of 
good people”. It then continues: “The Federal Council 
Plan for Peace with Russia has a trace of it. It tends to 
assume that we have been divinely appointed to give the 
peoples of the earth the moral and spiritual leadership that 
will take them into the future.” 

This is a timely warning. Self-righteousness is a dis- 
turbing virus when it enters the blood streams of the men 
who deal with the destinies of mankind. But it must not 
be forgotten that Soviet Russia also operates in the field of 
international relations with precisely this exceedingly dan- 
gerous presupposition. American self-righteousness is bad 
enough; issuing as it does from the pragmatic observation 
that America actually occupies a position of considerable 
influence and affluence in the community of nations. Its 
danger is that such a view fails to understand how much 
of this unique position is due to the accidents of history and 
geography, rather than to any innate and loss-proof virtue. 
But Russian self-righteousness is dogmatic and “original”. 
It takes its rise in the ideological conviction that Russia now 
is the earnest of the world that is to come. It fits every 
fact into the procrustean bed of Marxian dialectic. Every 
critic of hers is a priori a fascist. Even Sherlock Holmes 
must be blasted as a “musty capitalist reactionary”. 

A self-righteousness that serves as a facade for policies 
of power deserves to be unmasked wherever it appears. 
It serves no useful purpose to refuse to recognize that this 
facade is as possible for Soviet Russia as for the United 
States of America. 


II 


The second issue around which liberalism finds itself 
divided is that of power, and its use. 

Interestingly enough, this issue appears only in the field 
of international relations. There is almost complete unanim- 


_ ity among liberals regarding the use of power in the domestic 


scene. Confronted by the increasing concentration of wealth, 
and the control of our economic life, through monopolies and 
cartels, liberals do.not hesitate to call for the use of signifi- 
cant power. Not only do they ask the government to use 
its sovereign power; they are actively at work building up 
a balance of power, through the encouragement of labor 
unions, consumers’ co-operatives, and the organization of 
consumer resistance by means of education. 

But liberals are thrown into utter confusion when faced 
with the problem of power in the international field. The 
writer of the article mentioned, in company with many 
liberals, cries out in dismay at the use of power presented 
by the so-called Truman Doctrine. It protests that the 
United Nations is undermined. It declares that this is using 
food for political purposes. It bewails the fact that such a 
program will add immeasurably to the already terrific debt 
which “is now too large a part of our boasted wealth”. 

Part of this protest is based on the illusion that Russia 
is the spiritual fatherland of economic democracy, and 
that ANYTHING which represents a stiffening of attitude 
toward her is per se evil and undesirable. 
protest springs from the pacifism which has been for so 


long a part of the traditional platform of American | 
liberalism. 


But fundame 
ility to make as realistic an analysis of the international 
as it has made of the domestic scene. 
us. It cannot be eliminated. It can only pass from 
: another set of hands. cir ~ Rh 
not, in the first instance, a 
petted 


‘ 


ions of the world. Its 


Part votethis, 


ntally this protest springs from liberalism’s 


Power is 
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powers on the Security Council, and especially the Big 
Three, were in complete agreement, there was no chance 
for action. 

But the power structure of the Big Three has been 
altered. Britain has proven not to have the power she 
was assumed to have had. The war had weakened her even 
more than the leaders who drew up the plans for the United 
Nations realized, or were prepared to admit. This com- 
pletely alters the presupposition on which the United Nations 
rests. Zhis problem of power cannot be ignored simply by 
raising questions about its cost, its supposed effect on the 
United Nations, or its political use of food. Formerly, the 
power of Russia in eastern Europe was balanced by the 
power of Great Britain; and vice versa. On that balance 
of power it was possible to erect the United Nations. That 
balance no longer exists. It has been destroyed by the 
collapse of Britain. But a power vacuum cannot exist. A 
new balance of power will be struck SOMEWHERE. If 
the United States is prepared to use its power, this new 
balance will take, roughly, the lines of the balance of power 
on which the United Nations was originally based. If 
liberalism allies itself with the remnants of isolationism in 
America, and vitiates the use of American power, the 
line of the new balance of power will be drawn further to 
the West. To pretend there will be no balance of power if 
only the United States does not employ its power is to be 
guilty of the most dangerous kind of historical naivete. 

President Truman’s pretense that the government of 
Greece is democratic is, of course, ridiculous. There is 
a grave danger that, in following out this doctrine, we 
shall fall into the error of subsidizing every anti-Soviet 
government, no matter how undemocratic, simply because 
it is anti-Soviet. But this is a second danger. It is not 
the same danger which necessarily follows upon the use 
of power, or the refusal to use that power. It is this 
second danger to which liberalism must give its attention. 
That we are there is a necessity of the power situation in 
which we live. What we are doing, once we are there, is 
a matter for profound concern. 


III 


There has never been a time in the history of the world 
when an aggressive, united liberalism was so urgently needed 
as it is today. In many parts of the world, and especially 
in the United States, reaction is increasing almost unchecked. 
We need liberalism. 

But it must be an independent liberalism. A liberalism 
which can blithely cover Soviet Russia and Great Britain 


and the rest of Europe with the same blanket term of 
“socialist democracy” is not rigorous enough to meet the 


exigencies of the time in which we live. Neither is a 


liberalism which pretends that there is no such thing as a 
problem of power in the world, at the very time when the ~ 
power of the world is unfortunately concentrated in the 


hands of two so profoundly. differing nations. - 
More than ever, we need a united liberalism. But the 


‘issues which divide liberalism at the present time are deep- — 


seated and real. Until liberalism has faced them squa 
and dealt with them honestly, it will not be able to perf 
the work for which it is so urgently needed. 7 


i 
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Editorial 


of pachyderms and principles 


A distinguished brother of our denomination recently 
remarked that “no matter what church groups are dis- 
cussing, they always end up by talking about the race 
question”. Come to think of it, this is true, and it is very 
obvious why it is true. The race question is one of the 
basic problems of human relations, and we.live in an age 
in which that problem is being resolved by history. And 
the fact that history rushes towards a solution of this 
fundamental issue while we in the church “diddle along as 
though we had all the time in the world to sélve it with- 
out hurting anybody’s feelings bothers us. We just don’t 
see how we can go any faster within Methodism, even 
though the poor old pagan world hurtles along at top speed. 
But aren’t we supposed to be out in front? Aren’t we, as 
custodians of the Christian conscience, supposed to be 
leading the parade, pointing the way, following the gleam, 
and all that? Yes, but... not so fast. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day, ete. 

No, but Rome was sacked by the barbarians in a day, 
and it took only 24 hours for Chicago, a city much larger 
than ancient Rome, to burn down. Tell it not in Gath— 
or Nashville—but Time Marches On! 

From time to time the nasty old Soctan QuvuEsTIONS 
BULLETIN tries to needle some of the more ponderous and 
weighty brethren into breaking into a trot on this race 
issue. It doesn’t do much good, but we enjoy it, and 
occasionally we are able to catch the bureaucrats with their 
platitudes down, at which time a well-placed jab produces a 
beautiful purple welt. This interferes with sitting down 
and thus constitutes a serious occupational hazard for Board 
Secretaries, Editors, Commission Heads, etc. This, natur- 
ally, delights us. 

For instance—two of the heaviest-hided pachyderms in 
Methodism are the Board of Temperance and the Board of 
Edueation. Oh, there are some pretty good. guys in Wash- 
ington and Nashville, but the forward progress of these two 
Heralds of the Kingdom, if any, must be measured in micro- 
millimeters. They are—vwell, slow. — 

For several years the Federation, through such expert 
needlers as Charlie Webber and Loyd Worley, has been 
jabbing the Board of Temperance on the policy of the 
restaurant in the Methodist Building in Washington which 
is owned by the Board. Did the restaurant serve Negroes? 
We have nothing to do with the restaurant, replied the 
Board smoothly; we lease it to a private operator. Well, 
persisted our hatchet-men, did the private operator serve 
Negroes? Probably not, replied the Board; after all, Wash- 
ington was a town in which the races did not mix socially, 
and in not serving Negroes the restaurant was only con- 
forming to the social climate of the city. (The Board was 
having a wonderful time being impersonal and detached 
about the whole thing). Hm, said our men. Was it not 
also true that Washington was a drinking town—in fact, 
the heaviest per capita drinking town in the country? Was 
not the social climate of Washington distinctly alcoholic? 
Unfortunately true, said the Board, beginning to sniff some- 
thing. Well, then, we said (GOSH we were mean!) did 
the restaurant serve liquor? Certainly NOT, thundered 
the Board. Now, we said, if you don’t feel compelled to 
conform to the social climate of Washington on alcohol, 
why do you feel compelled to conform to it on race 
discrimination? et 
At this point the Board began edging towards the door, 
hat in hand. Two different things, mumbled the Board. 
‘No comparison. We grasped the departing Board firmly 
by the coat-tails. In our opinion, we said, it. is more 
-unChristian to discriminate against a man because of his 


color than it is to get drunk! Now, if:you have a clause 
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in your lease with the restaurant operator forbidding the 
serving of intoxicating liquors, why can’t you insist on a 
similar clause forbidding discrimination? 

The Board, stricken dumb by such heresy, made the sign 
of the Cross and disappeared into the night. 

However, as recorded in the Soctan Questions BULLETIN 
last month, the Board of Temperance has since seen the 
hight and now has a clause in its lease with the restaurant 
forbidding discrimination. CONGRATULATIONS to. the 
Board of Temperance! The Board of Temperance is o.k. 
A little slow, but o.k. 

And we will take a small bow ourselves. 

Next month we will present a little one-act editorial involv- 
ing the (you should pardon the expression) “Board of 
Education”. We LOVE this Board madly. Remember 
that “meditation” from WORKSHOP we talked about in 
last month’s BULLETIN ? 


Come early for the best seats. Bring fruit. 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRIC 


Two old friends met after a long absence and were 
discussing the events which had occurred since their last 
meeting. 

"| heard that your brother's mother-in-law died," one 
said. "He must have been shocked." 

"Shocked?" replied his friend. “He was electrocuted!" 


Tibor Koeves 


POLITICS IN ONE EASY LESSON 


A political candidate visited the local minister to ask 
his support in the coming election. 

"Before | decide" the minister said, "I should like to 
ask you: Do you partake of intoxicating beverages?" 

The candidate regarded him cautiously. 

"Before | answer", he said, "Il would like to ask a 
question: Is that an inquiry or an invitation?" 


Margaret Lyons in SIGN 
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The Church and the Labor Movement 


Wautrer G. MvuELpDEr * 


From the perspective of labor movements the world over, 
American labor impresses one by its essential conservatism. 
This trait must be recognized despite the unbridled conflict 
which has obtained in industrial relations since the cessation 
of hostilities of World War II. Left-wing movements have 
sometimes inspired the trade unions to militant organiza- 
tional activity, Communists have often bedeviled them, but 
the great bulk of union leaders and members have struggled 
within the conservative framework of capitalist values and 
ideals. From the standpoint of world-wide Christianity, 
American churches also impress one by their economic con- 
servatism. Reflecting largely the opinions of the dominant 
membership, the church has been slow to support basie social 
changes in management-worker relations, and has been pre- 
disposed to support management while being severely critical 
of organized labor. The Christian ethic, as distinguished 
from the moral opinions of the dominant church member- 
ship, presents a radical challenge both to industrial man- 
agement and to labor unions. There is a continuing revolu- 
tion implied in the prophetic message of Christianity. As 
the bearer of this message the church finds itself in a para- 
doxical position, for it generally acts conservatively in an 
industrial crisis while claiming credit for sotial reform after 
it has been accomplished. This sort of claim is not ulti- 
mately dishonest, for the ultimate appeal of the churches, 
despite all contrary historical compromises, is to the King- 
dom of God, an appeal more thoroughly revolutionary than 
that of any actual historical institution. 


- I 

The labor movement often gives the superficial impression 
of being radical. This is due in part to the deliberate prop- 
aganda of the press, in part to the left-wing ideology asso- 
ciated with certain leaders of labor, in part to violence in 
the industrial struggle, and in part to occasional excesses. 
But the main reason for the superficial impression of radi- 
calism is that from the standpoint of absolute property 
rights, any challenge to the traditional order seems radical. 
When Sewell Avery was obliged by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to meet with the representatives of the United 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employees, he 
stated in the course of the meeting to Samuel Wolchok, 
“No outsider is going to run my business!” “You know, 
Mr, Avery,” said Wolchok, “your workers think you are a 
slave driver.” Management is constitutionally inclined to 
view any invasion of its traditional prerogatives of owner- 
ship, even collective bargaining, as a fundamental challenge. 
Many corporations have long since accepted collective bar- 
gaining, but they nevertheless regard any new division of 
power and status as an encroachment on management's 
rights. ‘Whose business is it, anyway?” This point of 
view is generally associated with the assumption that the 
interests of business are identical with the interests of the 
workers and with the interests of the nation as a whole. 
Montgomery Ward expressed this viewpoint very clearly: 
“The union acts on the theory that there is a conflict of 
interest between the workers and the management. We 
believe that the interests of the workers and the management 
are identical.” On the other hand, the whole structure of 
modern labor relations is based on an acceptance of the 
conflict of interests between employers and employees. 

The presence of conflict does not involve more than the 
appearance of radical claims. It is the relative position of 
the challenger that is determinative. From their inception 
in the eighteenth century, trade unions in the United States 
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were prosecuted for criminal syndicalism. During the 
nineteenth century the very existence of associations of 
workers swas met by injunctions and other acts of legal 
repression; This did not mean that the laboring classes 
were obsessed by revolutionary ideologies. Whatever social- 
istie leanings Samuel Gompers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor may have entertained in the early 1880’s, the 
philosophy which controlled craft unionism from the days 
of the Hayniarket Riot onward was nonrevolutionary and 
essentially nonpolitical. Samuel Gompers was essentially 
opportunistic within the going framework of rugged indi- 
vidualism. William Green has consistently emphasized his 
acceptance of the “American Way.” His unions have op- 
posed co-operation with Russian trade unions because the 
latter were state controlled. Philip Murray has with equal 
ardor insisted on the validity of the “free enterprise” system. 
In 1945, Green and Murray sat down with representatives 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce to sign a “New 
Charter for Labor and Management.” They joined in the 
declaration that “the rights of private property and free 
choice of action, under a system of private competitive 
capitalism, must continue to be the foundation of our 
nation’s peaceful and prosperous expanding economy. Free 
competition and free men are the strength of our free 
society.” 

No significant portion of the labor movement challenges 
in principle the ultimate directive authority of the owners 
and managers of private business. In the Charter referred 
to above, both Green and Murray went on record that “the 
inherent right and responsibility of management to direct 
the operations of an enterprise shall be recognized and 
preserved. So that enterprise may develop and expand and 
earn a reasonable profit, management must be free from 
unnecessary governmental interference or burdensome re- 
strictions.” Although John L. Lewis has been known to 
have sneered at this pact, he has been equally insistent that 
he believed in the free-enterprise system. 

What has been so difficult for the general public to under- 
stand and appreciate is the fact that in industrial relations 
labor tends to follow the line, the values, the methods, and 
the organizational structure of business. Management 
leads, labor follows. The factory system produces the 
proletariat; the division of labor into skilled crafts pro- 
duces the craft unions; the mass industries call for indus- 
trial unionism; regional corporations invite federated unions; 
trade associations and. widely scattered mills and factories 


all feeding the same market stimulate the response of. 


industry-wide bargaining. Hard-boiled foremen and super- 
intendents are matched by two-fisted union bosses; industrial 
dictators are greeted by power-hungry and despotie labor 
chiefs. Men who refuse to give status to the grievances 
of employees are confronted by union contracts of great 
length demanding unmanageable guarantees in their work- 
ing conditions. It is an unpleasant but important truth that 


the characters of the men in both management and labor — 


are the reflections of the type and quality of their roles — 


and methods of participation in industry. What years of 
vigorous action and habits of aggression and frustration 
have engrained cannot readily be overcome, No acts of 
government can fully compensate or rectify relationships 
requiring voluntary re-education. 


onic AL a " 
Just as trade unionism accepts the framework and the 
dominant values of capitalism, thus carrying on its struggle 
in an-essentially conservative context, so as 
have held to an economic point of view which is acceptable 
, revolution 
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in America following the Civil War found the churches 
unprepared to guide or control it. When the labor move- 
ment began to assert itself, it felt the brunt of the churches’ 
attacks. Somewhat later, when the churches noticed the 
isolation of the workers, they awoke belatedly to the fact 
that workers had rejected the churches in large numbers and 
on a straight class basis. In the intervening decades the 
churches have not been able to recoup their loss of the 
mass of urban labor. An abstract each from clerical and 
labor opinion between 1865 and 1900 will indicate the 
relative positions. One Protestant journal ran an anti- 
union editorial as follows: 

We think the Almighty God has plaéed us all in the 
position to which we have been assigned for a wise and 
good purpose. All cannot be officers, field marshals, or 
generals in the grand army now fighting the battle of 
life. The bulk of humanity is, of course, to be contented 
with their lot in life, to work with uncomplaining indus- 
try, to manage, each man for himself, his private affairs. 


The same paper denounced the labor unions for their eight- 
hour-day program, holding that it meant a waste of capital 
in unused machinery, and insisting that it was dishonest to 
ask a day’s pay for only eight hours of work. On the other 
hand, here is the response from one of labor’s outstanding 
leaders : 

My associates have come to look upon the chureh and 
the ministry as the apologists and defenders of the 
wrong committed against the interests of the people, 
simply because the perpetrators are possessors of wealth 

. whose real God is the almighty dollar, and who 
contribute a few of their idols to suborn the intellect and 
eloquence of the divines, and make even their otherwise 
generous hearts callous to the suffering of the poor and 
struggling workers, so that they may use their exalted 
positions to discourage and discountenance all practical 
efforts of the toilers to lift themselves out of the slough 
of despondency and despair. 


The labor problem because the focal issue around which 
emerging social Christianity revolved. The progressive con- 
servatives eventually defended the right of collective bargain- 
ing and numerous humanitarian reforms. The more radical 
minority tended toward a positive socialist philosophy. In 
no leading Protestant church has the socialist point of view 
been officially embraced. Official social Christianity produced 
what is known as the Social Creed. For forty years it has 
stood without substantial growth or change of principle. On 
the crucial question of the profit motive and the profit system 
there has been no official development. The Social Creed of 
1908 stated nothing specific about profits but simply asked 
for “the highest wage that each industry can afford, and 
for the most equitable division of the products of industry 
that can ultimately be devised.” In 1912 the Federal Council 
revision asked for ‘a new emphasis upon the application of 
Christian principles to the acquisition and use of property.” 
There can be little doubt about the present orientation of 
federated Protestantism, for it studiously avoids any repu- 
diation of the profit system in principle while it specifically 
rejects the Communist system. “Profits,” said the Pittsburgh 
Conference, “are characteristic of a money economy and are 
defensible, subject to proper methods of accumulating and 
distributing them. . . 

There is an internal moral tension between the prophetic 
biblical tradition, as a portion of the Holy Scriptures of 
‘the church, and the cross-section of “representative” lay 
‘opinion. For the most part the middle class in the churches 
‘dominates the lay approach to labor-management issues. The 
clergy, trained more thoroughly in the ideals of the Christian 
‘movement, tends to write “official” pronouncements more 

‘congenial with the aspirations of militant trade unions. 
‘Where the laymen have an effective voice in the exy ression 
»f church pronouncements, they have a less “radical” tone. 
s lay control increases, it is to be expected that conference 
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utterances on social and economic matters will become in- 
creasingly conservative. ‘This situation raises a basie issue 
which will become more and more acute: the nature of the 
social ethic of the church, its source, validity, and- authority. 
Of what moral or ethical value is an opinion poll of the 
representative majority of church members. on questions 
which challenge their present economic practice, status, and 
self-interest? 

This problem is made no less acute should it prove to be 
the case that in the future large numbers of organized trade 
unionists will come into the churches. As America settles 
down, following the present wave of postwar reaction, to 
more widespread collective bargaining, and as the status of 
well-paid workers rises in their communities, a larger propor- 
tion of them will find their way into positions of control and 
influence in the churches. In that case the “representative” 
Christian position would reflect a mixture of management 
and middle-of-the-road union philosophy. This is stated not 
with cynicism but as sociological realism. The conflict be- 
tween management and the unions would continue even then 
to be acute on many minor issues, but since labor follows the 
values so effectively propagandized and advertised by man- 
agement, the secularized ideals of the two groups would be 
in essential agreement. 


Til 


Whatever conflict exists among the churches, management, 
and organized labor must, from the perspective of the world 
situation, be viewed as tension within the extreme right wing 
of the social process. Transcending the conservatism which 
delimits this struggle stands the radical Christian ethic, call- 
ing all men and groups to repentance and pointing the way 
to a Christian social revolution. This ethic is not to be con- 
fused with a cross-section or representative expression of 
moral habits and attitudes within the churches, management, 
or labor. The churches have been the bearer of this ethic. 
It serves both as an instrument of self-criticism within organ- 
ized Christianity and as an instrument of criticism by groups 
against the churches, At ten points all seements of ecclesi- 
astical and. industrial, institutions are challenged by the com- 
munitarian justice and love of the Kingdom of God. 

1. Regarding Christian Vocation. The late Archbishop 
Temple made the observation that the only forms of em- 
ployment available to many persons prevent them from find- 
ing a sense of Christian vocation in their lives. This frus- 
tration of Christian vocation resides in the subordination of 
all human life to the economic process, in the enhancement 
of acquisitiveness in capitalism, in the barriers to human fel- 
lowship created by class structures, and in the tyrannical 
coercion which centers of economic power exert over the 
masses of men. These are traits of the economic order as a 
whole, and are so basic that they cannot be resolved by seek- 
ing a solution entirely within the “free enterprise” system. 

A recent study made by Fortune reveals that large num- 
bers of workers have not been able to find a sufficient incen- 
tive to do their best work. The people least convinced that 
personal effort pays are Negroes. Workers generally sub- 
seribe to the idea that ability and effort are the basis of 
promotion, “but nearly half of them doubt that the principle 
applies in their own cases.” It is significant in this connec- 
tion that younger workers do not feel much more encouraged 
to try for advancement than those over forty. “Perhaps 
young men once tackled their jobs with high hopes, but the 
young man in the factory today seems sadly resigned to not 


getting ahead... . While there are few college people in 


factory work, it is an astonishing fact that less than half 
of the college-trained expect to be able to push their heads 
above the crowd. Surprisingly, the length of time a man 
has been with his company makes practically no difference in 
his gloomy outlook.” There is an over-all “resignation to 
lack of opportunity and a strong feeling that.good work will 
not bring tangible rewards. ... Half of all factory workers 


see little possibility for personal initiative on the job.” It 
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is unrealistic for the churches to preach and expect indus- 
trial peace where personal vocation is unrealized and Chris- 
tian vocation is blocked. 

2. Regarding Motives. If the Christian teaching on mo- 
tives has any meaning, it requires new purposes both for men 
and for society. Motives create character structure and 
express themselves in social relations and institutions. In- 
stitutions dominated by certain motives in practice tend to 
mold the characters of their members in that same direction. 
Church pronouncements have often approved of the profit 
motive, but have subordinated it to the service motive. This 
subordination is largely verbal, however; for if the service 
motive were primary in the social order, the economic insti- 
tutions would not be subordinated to self-interest and profit. 
If the churches were realistic about the subordination of the 
profit motive to service, they would demand social institu- 
tions in the economic sphere organized for co-operative 
service. 

Both management and labor have long lacked faith in the 
service motive. The churches, too, increasingly under the 
shadow of an egocentric doctrine of human nature, have in 
many places succumbed to the pessimistic view that men in 


_groups cannot be saved from selfishness. 


Churchmen in business have too narrowly understood the 
motives which lead employees into unions. Men seek union 
membership to meet their economic needs, for they desire an 
adequate plan of living and both job and wage protection. 
But even more the motives for union membership are rooted 
in psychological and social needs—the personality needs of 
freedom of action, self-expression, and creativity, the social 
needs for group ties to express communal responsibility and 
mutual aid. 

3. Regarding the Sacredness of Personality. This prin- 
ciple runs counter to the whole anonymity of modern life. 
Rightly understood, the economic realm is instrumental to 
the creation of fulfilled personalities. Man is an intrinsic 
value. He does not exist for the sake of collectivity, whether 
that be a corporation, the state, a trade union, or the church. 
Though man comes to self-realization only in a group, a 
trade union may not treat him as a mere dues payer, a cor- 
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6. Regarding Responsibility. As a moral being man is 
socially obligated. God as the source of the moral order is 
the most obligated of all beings. The Christian worship of 
God involves the acceptance of an unlimited liability on the 
part of man. The scheme of redemption is humanity-wide; 
it is man’s vocation to realize community according to the 
will of God. Despite the fundamental responsibilities of the 
churches, irresponsibility is one of its curses. This irrespon- 
sibility expresses itself, as Richard Niebuhr points out, in 
worldliness and false prophecy. The worldly church asks 
not, “What does the Lord require?” but “What does busi- 
ness or the trade union or the state require?” Instead of 
thinking of itself as responsible to God for society, it thinks 
of itself as responsible to society for God. “The worldly 
church is usttallya church which seeks to maintain the old 
order in society and with it the power of the monarchs and 
aristocrats, of the owners of property, and of other vested 
rights.” + The worldly church is replete with false prophecy, — 
for it tends to bestow divine sanction on the status quo. 

Irresponsibility is inevitable in a society dominated by the 
motives of self-interest and power. The charge of irre- 
sponsibility is often hurled against trade unions. They are 
part of the chaos of industrial irresponsibility. Trade 
unions do have gravée-duties. They have responsibilities to 
their members, to their employers, and to the general public, 
and these duties are not adequately discharged today. As 
the power of unions increases their responsibilities increase. © 
Labor has a special obligation to develop leaders who can 
enter into responsible relations with all aspects of community 
life. The emergence of such leaders, however, depends on © 
the kind of labor relations management permits. 

7. Regarding Freedom of Participation. The civil liber- 
ties of man are all freedoms of participation. Formal free- — 
dom may guarantee self-expression and association on 
paper; real freedom means an actual taking part. One of 
the great social blights on American life is that so large 
a portion of its citizens have been debarred from effective 
expression in the social order. In modern life this par- — 
ticipation must be economic as well as political if freedom — 
is to be more than formal. Moreover, responsibility requires — 


- poration may not treat him as a mere hand, the state may 
not treat him as a mere conscript, and the church may not 
treat him as a membership digit. Man as person is integral. 


effective fellowship. This means that greater democracy — 
must be established within the life of trade unions, including ~ 
all that political science has been able to teach along that — 
line. 


_ both a worker and a consumer. 
_ he produces in order to satisfy his consumer needs. But man 


lif 


He is producer, consumer, citizen, and worshiper. 

4. Regarding the Equality of Races. On the basis of 
man’s spiritual dignity the Christian ethic expresses the 
judgment of God on the practice of discrimination in factory 
and office, in the trade union, and in the church. The dis- 
grace of segregation and caste patterns still dominates eco- 
nomic and religious institutions. The industrial type of 
union seems to have made more progress in this area of 
social relations, however, than have churches and employers. 
This may symbolize the fact that the democratic wave of the 
future lies in the labor movement. Instead of the churches 
leading in matters of racial equality, they seem (despite the 


ethic they bear) destined to follow the practices of the middle 


class. , : 

5. Regarding the Primacy of Labor. In a Christian social 
economy all phases of the order serve personality. Man is 
Most of what he produces 


is not simply a consumer. He is a creator; and the life of 


ay Nae creation and love exceeds in spiritual worth the 


if sensate consumption. The life of labor is thus ulti- 


acy of property ownership and 
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Unfortunately, workers have been badly taught by 
their employers. The stockholders of most corporations are 
as fully debarred from responsible and democratic co-opera- 
tion as the most dictator-ridden union. Indeed, industrial | 
democracy is more characteristic of unions as a whole than 
of business generally. It is at this point that the question, 
“Whose business is it, anyway?” must be reconsidered. Man- 
agement is struggling to maintain the position that non- 
participation of workers in basic decisions of industry is of 
the essence of freedom. On the other hand, the heads of the | 
A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. have not claimed the right to 
decision-making participation in other matters than wages 
and worker protection. From the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian ethic we are suggesting that a more radical acceptance 


of responsibility is needed than the contending parti 


willing to admit. Freedom of participation in the indu: 
order must be as thoroughgoing as that claimed for demo 
racy in the political order. ke 
8. Regarding Security. Since the beginning of the p: 
century the social creeds of the churches have empha 
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themselves than they are willing to share are asking for 
special privilege. They are exploiting their neighbors. 

Physical security is derivative. The spiritual security 
of justice and free responsible participation is primary. 
In the last analysis only the whole sogiety can underwrite 
security. Only an integral conception of man and a com- 
munitarian understanding of freedom can point the way 
be nen programs of physical security’ as will do justice 
o all. 

9. Regarding the Distribution of Earnings. One of the 
“prime objectives of collective bargaining is the redistri- 
bution of the proceeds of production.” This is a matter 
of distributive justice within capitalism; When the conflict 
of employer and employee interest becomes acute, the tempta- 
tion is to pass on the higher costs to the consumer. When 
self-interest is relied upon, the basis of just distribution 
is forsaken. This is the predicament of collective bargain- 
ing. It is often pointed out that if the workers were “on 
top” they would be just as selfish as the present owners. 
This is a pessimistic commentary on the character education 
provided by the school of “free enterprise.” The Christian 
ethic cannot forever tolerate this type of social defeatism. 

10. Regarding the Organization of Power. Power is the 
greatest problem of our day and the lust for power is the 
greatest menace to industrial and world peace. Alexander 
Hamilton and the other founders of the American republic 
employed the maxim: power follows property. The con- 
centration of corporate productive property in a relatively 
few hands places the economic fate of the nation in the 
hands of the business leadership. Apart from government 
all effective initiative for constructive changes in private 
business resides with management. Business leads, labor 
follows. The power of labor to effect economic change is 
largely negative. Since labor is debarred from managerial 
participation, and since its power is restricted to saying 
yes or no to the initiative taken by business, the strike has 
become symbolic of labor in action. Big business produces 
big labor. The power of big labor is expressed in the 
demands, backed by paralyzing strikes, for concession from 
those who guide the economic destinies. The impulse is 
then to smash labor’s power. Labor is not too powerful; 
labor is simply not integrated democratically in industrial 
process. 

The present prospect in American industry is that of 
continuing conflict. Such issues as the use of the injunc- 
tion, the closed shop, the right to strike, industry-wide 
bargaining, internal union business affairs, political activi- 
ties of unions, and union representation cannot be regarded 
as settled. They partake of the power struggle in which 
the opponents increasingly use the instrumentality of gov- 
ernment to determine the outcome of the conflict. Instead 
of eliminating or reducing the intervention of government 
in the economic sphere, the hostilities engendered by im- 
perfect collective bargaining and the failure to develop gen- 
uine economic democracy will evoke greater governmental 
interference. In an atmosphere of power-rivalry, society is 
always tempted to forsake an objective facing of moral 
issues and to impose order from above for the sake of 
“peace.” On the other hand, when real economic democracy 
is accepted as a principle by all concerned, the power prob- 
lems tend not to be implicated in purely technical issues. 
For example, both the union shop and industry-wide bar- 
gaining are not intrinsically power problems, though they 
- are so in the present matrix of industrial relations. At 

present they are symptoms of deep-lying fears, frustrations, 
and hostility. at 

Churchmen from the ranks of management, labor, and 
the clergy have a tremendous opportunity today to bring 
about a realignment of economic interests in the direction 
of increased mutual responsibility. Now is not the time 
for punitive enforcement of labor legislation put for _ex- 
tensive conferences all over America to face the crisis from 


an inclusive point of view in the light of the Christian 
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ethic. The gaps need to be closed between clergy and laity, 
labor and management, the gospel and the practices of 
the churches. 


Folks who smoke in bed are the ones most likely to 
make ashes of themselves.—Arrow. 


JOURNEY TO A PARALLEL 


I remember distinctly the tired tumult of my urges 
and the sun shining, and the dust and the clouds, 
and how I turned my rifle down; 

I remember the cow stinking in the street 

and a woman sweeping dung, 

and Prague, still forty kilos. 


I recall that songs were sung, 

attention stood, allegiance reasserted, 

and I saw two colonels ery. 

There was a first night of awkward peace 

with pillows 

trimmed in bohmisch lace, and lettered SCHLAFE WOHL: 
I trembled, and felt quite old. 


How distant is any day, 
how many hurts away? 


And there were Prague and Pilsen, 

and I, 

having dug holes in history, 

stretched out alive 

on the Continent with Paris, 

just some wars and worlds removed 

from Miss Upjohn’s geography and P. S. 89, 
and all the things she never taught me. 


I remember, though, that Sheffield made fine cutlery, 
and coal was made at Newcastle, 

there were gorse and heaths and heather; 

Byron, Keats and Shelley, 

and dry-docks at Southampton: 

I should have known that France had beaches, 

That Normandy must be noted for this, or that, 
plus D-Day, Plus One, Plus two, et cetera, 

and divers things from Carentan to Meaux. 


I should have known of Omaha, 
and Utah— 
American Indian hinterlands, 
as French as Bar-le-Duc; 

but Miss Upjohn was a virgin, 


then a spinster: 


She shied away from Flesh and French Facts, 
she disapproved of certain acts: 
Between us, there can be no bond, 


now that I can teach Upjohn. 
Bruce McM. W. 


Movie of the Month 


“Shoe-shine” (Sciu-scia). Italian-made picture. 
nue Theatre, New York. 

“Shoeshine” will inevitably be compared with another recent 
Italian importation, “Open City”. “Open City” was wonder- 
ful. “Shoe-shine” is just very, very good. 

Like “Open City”, this is a starkly realistic picture using a 
minimum of professional actors. Its leading characters are 
the shoe-shine boys of Rome who, forced to live by their wits 
in this lovely post-war world of ours (remember how wonderful 
it was going to be?) get into the black market. 

The picture of the stunted and perverted childhood of 
Italian children will tear at the hearts of all parents. There, 
on for the grace of God, go our children. 

ee it. 


Seen at Ave- 


* 
Doctors vs. Politicians 


A Connecticut Episode 


Because many of those who are interested in the League’s 
work have asked us for an account of the recent effort to 
change Connecticut’s legislation on birth control, we have 
prepared this outline of the campaign for and against the 
Alsop Bull. 

The League and the Bill 

The Alsop Bill was a “doctors’ bill” from the very day 
of its introduction. Although the League for nearly a 
quarter of a century has fought for decent legislation on 
contraception, this time it withdrew to allow the physicians 
of the State a clear field for their own efforts. Throughout 
the campaign, however, the League supported the physicians 
and made its own experience available at all times. It also 
helped to carry the heavy administrative burden—a burden, 
which, without this help, could not have been carried at all. 

The local Committees of the League gave help of inestim- 
able value in drawing the issues to the attention of their 
communities, and in urging their people to make their own 
yiews on the question clear to their Representatives and 
Senators. Again, without this assistance, it would have 
been impossible to build the public support that was very 
definitely present for the favorable passage of the Alsop 
Bill. 

The Physicians Committee of 100 


To implement the doctors’ efforts, the “Physicians Com- 
mittee of 100” was organized several months before the 
introduction of the Alsop Bill. Dr. Herbert Thoms of 
New Haven, of the Department of Gynecology and Obste- 
trices of the Yale University School of Medicine, was chair- 
man of the Committee of 100, and the nucleus of the Com- 
mittee was the Medical Advisory Committee of the Planned 
Parenthood League of Connecticut. 

The purpose of the Committee of 100 was to give active, 
public support to the physicians’ effort to amend the present 
antiquated legislation so as to permit the State’s physicians 
to prescribe contraceptives in cases where they felt that such 
prescription was necessary to protect life or health. Al- 
though 1253 Connecticut physicians, of about 2,000 polled 
on the subject, were in favor of the Alsop Bill, it was 
obvious that such a very large number of physicians could 
hardly act as a unit, and for that reason the smaller Com- 
mittee of 100 took over the active program. 


First Hearing on the Alsop Bill 

The Alsop Bill was introduced early in February by 
John de K. Alsop, Representative, of Avon. The Bill was 
a medical bill—it provided only that licensed physicians 
should be legally permitted to prescribe contraceptive 
measures for married women patients when their careful 
diagnosis revealed that the life or health of these patients 
would be endangered by pregnancy, and that such married 
patients could legally follow the physician’s prescription. 
There were no other provisions in the Alsop Bill. 

The Hearing before the Committee on Public Health and 
Safety was held early in March, and it was evident at once 


. _ that the Bill would have to battle the same old attempts 


of the opposition to divert the attention of both the public 
and the legislators from the medical question to moral argu- 
ments and arguments on “the natural law”, which were not 
in any way a part of the simple bill that Representative 
Alsop had introduced. _ . 

“Connecticut Parenthood” for April 1947 gives an excel- 
lent interpretive account of the Hearing. It is enough to 
note here that it was a Hearing slanted in favor of the 
opposition, and that it lacked the impartiality that should 
mark open hearings before legislative committees. The 


* Issued by the Planned Parenthood League of Connecticut, Au- 
gust 1947, s 


proponents of the Bill were constantly chided for even the 
slightest mention of the opposition, and were ordered to 
“leave religion out of this”, but the opposition, in its state- 
ments, was freely permitted to refer to its Catholic connec- 
tions, and the Catholic attitude toward birth control, and 
the number of Catholics it represented. No one could have 
failed to note the bias of the hearing in favor of the opposi- 
tion, and the transcript is on record to show this. 

Fifteen physicians presented the strongest kind of medical 
evidence in favor of the Alsop Bill; only one physician 
presented evidence against it, and this was a weak state- 
ment that a doctor “could not be absolutely morally certain 
that any patient would die”. But the Hearing left no doubts 
in any one’s mind that the Roman Church would again 
oppose the effort to provide intelligent legislation on birth 
control and by the same means—by diverting the issues from 
medicine to morals. 


Catholic Church Strikes at Physicians Supporting 
Alsop Bill 


But this time, a new factor was present in the opposition 
of the Roman Church—a factor which went beyond the 
attempts to discredit the Bill on moral and theological 
grounds. On March 6th, through its Diocesan Director of 
Hospitals, the Church struck at the physicians themselves. 
Six reputable Connecticut physicians were given the altern- 
ative of resigning from the Committee of 100, or being dis- 
missed from three Roman Catholic hospitals on whose staffs 
they were. The six physicians refused to resign from the 
Committee. 

This penalty action on the part of the Roman Church 
against physicians who had the courage to give their out- 
spoken support to medical measures which they believed to 
be in the best interests of the public, was soon recognized 
as a tactical error on the part of the Roman Church offi- 
cials. Other Connecticut physicians, also on the staffs of 
Roman Catholic hospitals, and also on the Committee of 
100, were not dismissed and were not even threatened 
although the fact of their support of the birth control bill 
was called directly to the attention of the Diocesan Director 
of Hospitals. 

The dismissal of these six physicians by the Roman Cath- 
olic hospitals raised the issue of denial to American citizens, 
by the Roman Church, of the right of free speech when 
the opinions they expressed happened to be ones of which 
the Roman Church disapproves. 
whatever that the six physicians had faithfully observed 
the Catholie Code in their work within the hospitals. This 
strict and hampering document, which puts a Roman code 
of morals ahead of the trained judgment of the physician, 
had not been violated in any way by the six physicians. 
They were dismissed because they exercised their constitu- 
tional right to express their opinions freely. : 

The six physicians at once placed their case, in full detail, 
before Bishop Henry J. O’Brien, of the Hartford Diocese, 
with the disappointing result that the case was merely 
referred back to Father Skelly, the Diocesan Director of 
Hospitals, without any direct word from Bishop O’Brien. 

The public announcement of their dismissal aroused a 
vast section of the Connecticut public. Letters from private 


_ citizens to editors of papers, letters to the physicians them- 
selves, and direct comments expressed general indignation... 


Censure of the action by groups of Protestant clergymen 
throughout the state followed immediately. Federations of 
ministers, minister’s associations, and. local Councils of 
Churches published resolutions and statements, supporting 
both the stand of the six physicians and the Alsop bill itself. 
Suggestions were made in the General Assembly that hos- 
pitals vii thus abridged free speech of their staff mem- 
bers should be barred from receiving state funds. 


There was no question . 


i ee 
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The Medical Profession Fights Back 


One of the most important results of the dismissal of the 
six physicians was the solidarity with which the medical 
profession backed these men. County and city medical as- 
sociations throughout the state enacted reSolutions backing 
the stand of the dismissed doctors. In its annual meeting 
in April, the Connecticut State Medical Society passed 
resolutions endorsing both the physicians who were dis- 
missed, and the Alsop Bill, and both of these were passed 
with overwhelming votes. - 

The “record” laid down by the Physicians Committee of 
100 in the course of the campaign is valuable and interesting. 
Almost weekly, messages were sent by the Committee, 
through its chairman, Dr. Herbert Thoms, to the entire 
legislative body, so that there could be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to the clear issues of the Alsop Bill as the doctors 
saw them. Since individual messages were sent, no legis- 
lator can explain away his vote by saying that he, person- 
ally, did not understand. Frequent statements were made 
to the press, and radio broadcasts on the Bill were given 
through the courtesy of stations WDRC in Hartford, and 
WELI in New Haven. 

In addition to this, a group of the doctors, representing 
the entire Committee of 100, called upon the Governor and 
upon leaders of the majority party, to put before them 
the issues of the Alsop Bill, and to point out the necessity 
for intelligent legislation on the subject of birth control. 
Here again, nothing was left undone to impress upon those 
party leaders the purely medical provisions of the Bill, and 
the attitude of the doctors toward the Bill. This was not 
done because the Bill was a partisan matter, but because, 

_ by whatever chance, the Republican party was the party 
which was giving strongest support to the Bill. 


The State Senate Defeats the Alsop Bill 


The Bill was voted out of the Committee by a favorable 
majority of 13 to 6. In the House, the vote in favor of 
the Bill was overwhelming. But in the Senate the Bill was 

_ voted down. There is good evidence for thinking that a 
roll call vote might have shown a very different picture. 

However, the voice vote defeated the Alsop Bill. A number 

of Senators who had indicated that they would probably vote 

for the Bill undoubtedly did not, since, in theory, it would 

_ be impossible to indict them with haying failed their con- 

stituents. However, it is sensible to assume that only those 

_ Senators who had indicated very real support for the Bull 

publicly, actually voted for it in the Senate. These are 

twelve in number, and they are well known to the doctors 
and to the League. 3 ; 

In seeking reasons for the Bill’s failure, in spite of the 
strong support of the doctors, it is not necessary to go 
beyond one fact—the Catholic majority in the Senate. Not 

one of the arguments offered against the Bill makes any 
sense at all—the “race suicide” theory has been disproved 
by the 46 States in which these same birth control measures 
have been in effect for ten years and more; the talk about 
- immorality is simply foolish in the face of the free and 


— - we 


yres throughout the State. 
Serr. Toward the Future 


_ unfortunate “Truman Doctrine” and heal the war-threatening 


- menacing and developing form—as the pattern of 


4 BED sale of contraceptives in drug, nee ape % ane policies in Greece, Turkey and the Far Kast, makes cle 


and parcel of the Truman Doctrine, and a majo: 


which appeared in New York 
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Executive Secretary's Report 


(Part of Report Made to Executive Committee on Foreign Policy, 
September 15, 1947.) 


Truman Doctrine 


Now our developing program of unilateral UN-ignoring 
intervention in distant lands was officially announced and 
belligerently proclaimed by President Truman last March in 
the exalted name of saving democracy and opposing totali- 
tarianism, with even some gesture in the direction of humani- 
tarianism and relief for the suffering. But this Committee 
(which seeks to serve both democracy and humanitarianism) 
fortunately did not fall for that bait. The wisdom of the 
opposition by this committee to the “Truman Doctrine” has 
already been proven. By now it should be clear to all that 
the Truman Doctrine was .a strategic military (not relief) 
program, As for democracy and non-totalitarianism, not 
even Mr. Truman in that initial and emotional speech could 
claim this virtue for Turkey. As for the Greek government, 
what evidence is needed in addition to the luminous and 
increasingly embarrassing record of that government in the 
period since Congress adopted the Truman program? Con- 
sider this headline published September 1 over a United 
Press article from Athens, “New Greek Regime to Outlaw 
Strikes, Impose Censorship.” The article cities a Greek gov- 
ernment communique as saying that the “Government also 
will outlaw all strikes and speed a purge of government 
workers suspected of leftist leanings. The censorship decree 
which will restrict reports of fighting for the first time since — 
liberation, will curtail comment and criticism, the government 
said.” As Professor Reinhold Neibuhr, a supporter of our 
“get tough” foreign policy, said, “it was hypocritical all . 
along to raise this irrelevant question of democracy—since 
neither the Greek nor Turkist governments was or is in any 
sense worthy of such description or of aid on those grounds.” 

The hypocrisy of this pretense that we are engaged in 
saving democracy and opposing totalitarianism, is further | 
revealed by the growing collaboration with the Vatican, the 
outright military alliance with clerical and fascist Argentina, 


-and the continued coddling of clerical and fascist Spain. No, 


our developing post-war anti-Soviet foreign policy is not the 
equivalent of loyalty to democracy as opposed to totalitarian- 
ism. It is not in this way that we can understand the conflict 
between West and Kast, so militantly championed by our 
President last March and underscored more recently by our 
Security Council representative in his hint that we may soon — 
send American troops to fight Greek peasants in Greek moun- | 
tains (the promise of the Administration to Congress last 
spring to the contrary notwithstanding). = 


The Marshall Plan 


‘Now there were those who said, and others of us who _ 
hoped, that the so-called “Marshall Plan” would replace the 


rift in our world. That, however, did not turn out to be the 
ease. The Truman Doctrine is still with us in an evermor 


Consider the recent, all-out support given to the “M 
Plan” by the American Legion in its national conve: 


under the view that this Plan is not antithetical to, 


ees 


in the Legion’s crusade against 


ical of those 
te “all 
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indulging in adolescent immoralities against the civilian pop- 
ulation and beating the drums for a great all-out crusade 
against our country even if it meant (as the Legion chairman 
put it) a “shooting war?” 

Why, we may want to ask, did the Harvard speech of 
Seeretary Marshall, and its aftermath, begin a series of 
events which did not end, but sharpened, the developing split 
between the East and West of Europe? Was it because of 
the apparent inability of Secretary Marshall to give any 
satisfactory assurance that the needed and requested Amer- 
ican aid would in fact be granted—or granted on a basis 
which did not discriminate against the more radical and pro- 
Soviet Eastern countries of Europe? After all, had not the 
war-devastated Soviet Union seen its own request for recon- 
struction credits arrive in this most efficient country only to 
get “lost on the shelf”, and so never answered, for a period 
of over six months? And had not the Polish, Yugoslav, and 
other governments seen surplus food from America denied to 
their peoples on a political basis? And did not the people of 
Czechoslovakia remember the credits offered them by the U. S. 
and then suddenly withdrawn because of economic views 
and interpretations of a Czech government spokesman (to 
eite Secretary Byrnes’ own explanation)? Was part of the 
difficulty with the Marshall Plan due to the fact that it (like 
the Truman Doctrine) by-passed the United Nations and was 
geared from the beginning to operate outside of the UN 
framework, the best available framework for an inclusive 
program of international reconstruction? Or was the diffi- 
culty related to the fact that no spokesmen for our Executive 
Department could give solid assurance of what actions our 
Congress (in which ‘isolationism is not dead and anti- 
Sovietism is open and flagrant) will do when it meets to con- 
sider any concrete proposals for additional American govern- 
ment appropriations? Were American spokesmen unable 
to guarantee that the contemplated American aid would not 
involve conditions which would in fact jeopardize the growth 
of the fully socialist economics demanded by the peoples 
involved? After all, had not the well-known British Plan to 
socialize the Ruhr been put aside in response to American 
pressure growing out of increasing Anglo-American collabor- 
ation in Germany, and the uniting of their two zones? Can 
light on the fears of Eastern and radical European govern- 
ments be gained through reexamination of Secretary Mar- 
shall’s speech itself? In that speech Mr. Marshall refers to 


the “dislocation of the... fabrie of European economy.” He 


referred to conditions in the economic field in Europe as 
“abnormal” and stated that “nationalization” had contributed 
to the disappearance of “long-standing commercial ties, pri- 
vate institutions, banks, insurance companies and shipping 
companies.” He expressed our government’s desire, “to 
assist in the return of normal economic health in the world.” 
How can we expect this to sound to people who are con- 
vineed by their reading of history and by their direct experi- 
ence that the so-called “normal” economic system and life is 
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any other nation? Are existing suspicions about the Plan 
rooted in fear that it will be used to develop again the great 
military potential of the Ruhr as a bulwark (or spring- 
board?) against the East and for war? Would not such 
fears have been strengthened by an event which took place 
before the meeting in Paris had ended and before the Euro- 
pean nations involved had expressed their judgment on the 
German question—namely, the unilateral Anglo-American 
announcement. (on which the French did not agree and on 
which the Soviets were not even consulted) to break the four 
power Potsdam agreement concerning Germany’s military 
potential and to nearly double the total production of steel, 
which is so basic in modern war? To this particular abroga- 
tion of an important four power agreement on Germany, it 
might be illuminating to consider now the report on this sub- 
ject made by Edwin W. Pauley, President Truman’s repre- 
sentative on the Allied Reparations Commission, October 
11, 1945: 

“There are some people who are now advocating that 
Germany needs 10 million tons of steel, to maintain a 
peaceful economy. This is ridiculous. Actual Experi- 
ence proved it so. We know that Germany consumed 
only 3,500,000 tons of steel in 1932. Of course, after 
Hitler, German steel consumption increased. It went 
up to 22 million tons but the purpose was mainly 
rearmament.... 

Germany does not need an industrial machine capable 
of turning out 10 million tons of steel in order to get 
along on her own feet . . . the 10 million ton figure (is) 
being ballyhooed. . . . Can it be that pressure is being 
exerted from as yet unidentified sources which are in- 
terested in reviving the German cartel system regard- 
less of how dangerous such a revitalization would be to 
the peace of the world? ... Can it be that an attempt 
is being made behind the scenes to preserve that 
investment ... 2?” 


Or consider Secretary Marshall’s statement at the Moscow 
meeting last March as reported in the New York Times of 
March 20, claiming that permitting a great industrial 
machine in Germany would precipitate a new war. “The 
drive to increase German production after World War I, 
he said, resulted in the growth of an industrial machine that 
is an ‘unbelievably short period’ was directed to arming the 
Third Reich.” General Eisenhower in the past has made 
similar statements: “The principal Allied objective is to pre- 


vent Germany from ever again becoming a threat to the — ' ; 


peace of the world. Essential steps in the accomplishment 
of this objective are the elimination of nazism and militarism: 
. . Industrial disarmament.” In the last few months the 


United States has certainly departed a long way from the : 


policy on Germany recommended by these leaders and 
obviously desired by millions of people in Europe. And, | 
we ask again, whether this new emphasis on building up 
the military potential in Western Germany may not have 


not worthy of being returned to and was in no sense healthy ~ raised suspicion among European peoples about the Mar- 


but fatally sick, and that, therefore, the job is not to “return”, 


7 at all, but rather to go forward to a more rational, coopera- 
_ tive and socially justified economic order? Or’was the Mar- 


hall Plan’s failure to help unite Hast and West related (as 
enator Pepper charges) to the unrealistic failure to recog-— 
e that the center of power in Europe has shifted eastward 


ean chief, Howard K. Smith has suggested, — 
n general this interesting contrast between 


shall Plan itself? . Pa 

For additional data on our German policy and its possi- 
ble creation of suspicion concerning the Marshall 
consider the N. Y. Times report on June 3 that our 
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added reported U. S. opposition to a program of socializa- 
tion in Berlin, despite overwhelming support for such a 
program from the German political groups in all Berlin. 
Whatever be the complete answer to these questions seeking 
light as to why the Marshall Plan seems.to have. deepened, 
rather than diminished, the split between East and West, 
it continues to be our task to strive to heal that split and 
to create the conditions in which trust ‘and collaboration 
for mutual benefit can thrive. 


Executive Committee Meets in New York 


The Executive Committee of the Methodist Federation 
For Social Action held its annual fall meeting on Sept. 15, 
1947, in the Methodist Building at 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, President of the Fed- 
eration, presided, and the following were present: Miss 
Thelma Stevens, Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves, Prof. Clyde 
Miller, Dr. Edgar Love, Dr. Charles E. Schofield, Rev. 
Wayne White, Rev. Alson J. Smith, Dr. W. C. Barclay, 
and Rey. Jack R. MeMichael. 

~ In his report to the committe, the executive secretary, Rev. 
Jack R. McMichael, outlined his field activities since the 
last meeting of the committee at Evanston. Field trips took 
the Rev. Mr. MeMichael to Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana 
(where he taught at the Louisiana Conference Pastor’s 
School) Nebraska, New Mexico, and Kentucky. Sections of 
of the report dealing with foreign policy will be found else- 
where in this issue of the BULLETIN. ; 

On the basis of the executive secretary’s report, three 
significant resolutions were passed by the committee, as 

_ follows: 
4 Foreign Policy 
“Our nation, the wealthiest and most powerful in history, 
_ has major responsibility for building lasting peace through 
_ using fully the United Nations and through giving generous 
and non-diseriminatory aid to all suffering and war-deva- 
stated countries needing relief and rehabilitation. We 
{ oppose unilateral action ignoring the United Nations, whether 
_ by the U. S. A., U. S. S. R., Great Britain, France, Holland 
or any other power. This has been the major reason for our 
opposition to the Truman-Hoover-Marshall Plan. And we 
deplore the use of our economic superiority and advantage 
(whether in food or other resources) as a political weapon 
to divide a world so greatly in need of unity. The American 
people have nothing to gain by policies which make for 


war. We urge our leaders to concentrate their energies. 


and attention on finding ways to build rather than bypass 
the United Nations, to unite rather than split its members, 
and to work with rather than against the Soviet Union.” 

Prices Sy 

“The continuing and alarming profiteering and rising 
prices have struck a potent blow at the living standards of 
the American people and at the mass purchasing power 
’ essential to prevent depression. Economic and social catas- 
trophe threatens, and drastic action is needed. President 
Truman’s statements and “moral suasion” have been utterly 


this crisis, including the calling of a special session of 

gress to reinaugurate the price controls and profiteering 
‘bs which were so prematurely and wrongly abolished.” 
ss Labor and Civil Rights — 

' e union movement is essential 


‘inadequate. We call on him to give the leadership needed _ The meeting adjourned at 7P.M. The next meeting ee 


i ~ Good and sound legislation, over and 

democracy and to prevent . 

s purchasing power, 
The 


started ‘with 
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they shall and shall not elect as their officers. We com- 
mend those loyal American unions and workers who, out 


of respect for civil rights, have refused to cooperate with 


this phase of the legislation, which is a prominent part of 
the current, hysterical and witch-hunting attacks on full 
civil liberties for all.” 

After considerable discussion, the following budget, pro- 
viding for the continuation of a 16-page SoctaAL QUESTIONS 
BULLETIN and an increase of $1,000 in the salary of the 
executive secretary (to $5,000 per year) was adopted: 


BULLETIN Renee sre cinks eats $4,000.00 
Officer Sip plies. «. 2c. aen. fui. 950.00 
Postage tntiteeko tetany eee kr 1,200.00 
Rent. eke ele esate: 345.00 
Netiptvavel ane sys! rests cote. oe 1,000.00 
Telsendslelain sce ee eee 500.00 
Salaries] etna cea kiaeee ee 12,500.00 
Printing and)Mimeo..:%. <3... 1,500.00 
Chapter Promotion. .i.% 07%. 100.00 
General yb Matentes Ma tee 300.00 

$22,395.00 


Two new people were elected to the Federation’s Admin- 
istrative Committee, which meets monthly in New York. 
They are the Rev. Paul Friedrich, pastor at First Methodist 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J. and the Rev. Lee H. Ball, 
pastor at Lake Mahopac, New York. 

Prof. Clyde Miller of Columbia University and the League 
For Fair Play gave a report on “propaganda” to the com- 
mittee and suggested that a permanent Federation “Com- 
mittee on Propaganda Analysis” be set up along the line of 
the old “Institute For Propaganda Analysis” which Dr. Mil- 
ler headed. This suggestion was taken under advisement 
by the committee. It was moved and passed that Dr. 
Miller’s written report to the committee be printed 
and sent to our constituency. Also on the suggestion of 
Dr. Miller it was decided that the Federation should present 
an award to Mr. Branch Rickey for his contribution to 
fair play in bring Jackie Robinson, Negro first baseman 
of the Brooklyn “Dodgers” to the big leagues. Prof. 


~ Miller, Dr. Edgar Love, Rev. Alson Smith, and the executive 


secretary were requested to plan the citation. 

The tentative program for the national meeting which will 
be held at Kansas City on Dec. 27-29 was presented by the 
program committee and accepted. It is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of the BULLETIN. ‘ 

It was decided that special memorials to the General Con- 
ference meeting in the spring of 1948 in Boston should be 
presented to our annual meeting in Kansas City relating to. 
“Chaplains to Organized Labor”, our “Discipline” being ; 
unclear on this point. It was also agreed that the Federa- 
tion should sponsor special meetings at the General Con- ond 
ference on social subjects, with outstanding speakers. . 

The committee requested the executive secretary to send 
greetings and good, wishes for a speedy recovery to Dr. : 
David Jones, who was ill. ry 


be held at Kansas City during the national membership — 
meeting in December. : ian Dee 
oe ; D : Nua / P li ee 
octors vs. Politicians 
; (Continued from ‘page 123) 


te, 


history, has gone through the ss 
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Social Issues in Today's World 


The General Welfare 


A CARNIVAL AND BAZAAR being conducted at St. 
Aedan’s Roman Catholie Church, Jersey City, N. J., which is 
the parish church of former mayor and Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman Frank Hague, was closed down when 
three detectives from Prosecutor Horace K. Roberson’s 
office ordered that cash awards at the carnival’s games be 
discontinued. New Jersey has a state law against gambling. 

A thousand people were on the grounds at 9:30 P.M. 
when the detectives began making the rounds of twenty 
booths. These contained wheels of chance, a “Big Six” 
wheel of fortune, featuring combinations of three dice, and 
various ball-tossing ring-tossing games. Sales of chances 
on three automobiles also were stopped. 

All this police activity was instigated by a young Metho- 
dist minister, the Rev. Marvin Green, pastor of the Park 
Methodist Church in Weehawken and President of the 
Hudson Methodist Parish. He visited the St. Aedan’s 
carnival on a previous night along with a professional pho- 
tographer and two other Protestant clergymen obtaining 
the evidence which forced the Prosecutor to act. 


THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION 
OF FOREIGN BORN announced recently that it had 
offered to defend Hanns Hisler against deportation. The 
Committee denounced the attempt to deport Hisler, German- 
born composer and anti-fascist refugee, on the recommenda- 
tions of the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

The efforts being made to deport Hanns Hisler follows 
the pattern set by-the Justice Department to deport non- 
citizens who have been active in the trade union and pro- 
gressive movement. 

The American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
is defending more than 10 non-citizens who face deportation 
because of their trade union or progressive activities and 
many more who are being denied citizenship on the same 
grounds. 

“The attack on Hanns Wisler is the problem of all Amer- 

leans since it jeopardizes the democratic rights of all-native 
and foreign born, citizen and non-citizen,’ said the 
Committee. 
THE NEW YORK CITY WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
is greatly in need of boarding homes for its older clients, 
Welfare Department Administrator Glenna Newhall an- 
nounced in a radio interview over WNYC recently. 

“Welfare Commissioner Edward E. Rhatigan appeals to 
the people of the City of New York,” Miss Newhall said, 
“to open their homes to some man or woman who needs 
their help. These are lonely old or middle aged men and 
women who are not strong or well enough to maintain their 
own homes or to go out and perhaps walk several blocks 
three times a day to a restaurant. Families taking them in 
will be involved in no expense for the Welfare Department 
pays a room and board rate and meets all the other ex- 
penses of its people.” 

The Welfare Department pays up to $70 a month for a 


room where meals are provided. More is paid in cases of 


ill health or chronic incapacity where extra services such 
as meals in bed or help with dressing may be. needed 
regularly. 

“Boarding arrangements of this sort have kept many an 
old man or woman out of an already overcrowded insti- 
tution,” Miss Newhall stated further. “Institutionaliza- 
tion is a step which for some of them means the end of 
everything.” 


Families who have already offered their homes have found 
the arrangement a most satisfying one. The older or lonely 
person, eager to offer his or her warmth and companionship 
to the family, has often become a lifelong friend. Miss 
Newhall quoted one landlady as saying that her boarders 
were the only grandparents her children had ever known. 
She didn’t know how any of the family could stand it if 
the older people ever decided to leave. 

Anyone interested in offering a boarding arrangement 
may write to the New York City Department of Welfare, 
902 Broadway;New York 10, N. Y. 


Race Relations 


A RESOLUTION URGING THE SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR to refrain from selling 
timber on the Tongass National Forest in Alaska until 
Congress provides for a speedy settlement of Indian claims 
to this land was adopted recently by the executive com- 
mittee of the Home Missions Council of North America. The 
Council, with headquarters at 297 Fourth Ave., represents 
23 major Protestant denominations. 

In introducing the resolution, the Rev. Dr. J. Earl Jack- 
man, secretary for Alaska of the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., told the 
committee that Congress, during the last hours of its re- 
cent session, adopted a bill which was later signed by the 
President opening up certain areas in the Tongass Forest 
for lumbering operations. 

“On the surface,” said Dr. Jackman, “the bill promises 
mutual benefits to both the United States and Alaska by 
permitting the Secretary of the Interior to direct the Forest 
Service in Alaska to sell mature ‘timber from the Tongass 
National Forest to commercial companies for pulp wood 
and paper manufacture in Alaska.” 

“However,” he added, “there is another story behind it. 
While the bill stipulates that royalties received from the 
sale of the land will be impounded to meet any judgments in 
favor of the claimants, no procedure has been set up by 
mien tbe Indians can actually secure money rightfully due 

em. 

“Most of the land in the Tongass National Forest,” Dr. 


‘Jackman explained, “is claimed by the Indians whose fam- 


ilies have lived on this land for centuries. Deeds were not 
made and recorded as we record them now, but feasts and 
ceremonials were celebrated to impress upon the minds of 
all living people that certain lands belonged to certain in- 
dividuals. No one was permitted to hunt on the land or 


_fish from the shore without the permission of the owner. 


“Repeatedly Congress has passed legislation recognizing 
these possessory rights. The claims act was passed rec- 
ognizing these claims and proposing to settle them but little 
has been done to accomplish that. The Indians became 
tired of the delays and sued the government. Hearings 
were held in southeastern Alaska and Seattle. The Federal 


_ Judge decided their claims were excessive but they had just 


claims which should be sifted and settled. A proposal has 
been made that the Indians sue the Federal government for 
$30,000,000 in settlement of these claims. 

“Meanwhile, a San Francisco district court decided that 
the Indians have no-claim to the land on which they have 
lived for generations. The deed to Alaska which we re- 
ceived from Russia has been reexamined. The court says 
we paid Russia $7,000,000 “for the control of Alaska and — 
$200,000 for a clear deed to all the’land, so the Indians — 
became squatters in their own homeland. It is proposed that 
oy deaigien be appealed to the Supreme Court for a final 
verdict. i Pinta 
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“Alaska needs the provision of this bill but not at the 
expense of integrity and honor. Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Interior have proscrastinated on the settlement of 
these claims. Now that development is on the horizon in 
Alaska, they are caught with an unfinished task.and they 
propose to settle it by taking what is claimed by our 
citizens without compensation. Is it possible the Indian 
is going to be able to say again that he was treated better 
as a subject under Russia than as a citizen under the 
United States?’ 


Public Health 


THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION INTERIM 
COMMISSION this month announced that 89 foreign 
public health specialists had been selected to receive fellow- 
ships so that they may study outside their homelands during 
the coming year. 

This was the first listing of doctors, nurses, and public 
health experts under a WHO exchange program whereby 
scientists and medical specialists share in advances of medi- 
eal knowledge on a world-wide basis. When all the fellows 
have been selected approximately 200 will be receiving 
assistance around the globe. 

Distribution of the initial 89 experts by countries of 
origin is as follows: Austria, 5; China, 18; Czechoslovakia, 
19; Finland, 8; Greece, 2; Northern Korea, 2; Philippines, 
3; Poland, 4; Southern Korea, 2; and Yugoslavia, 26. 

Fellows are nominated by their governments in accordance 
with a program approved by WHO to foster the dis- 
semination of medical knowledge and progress to the widest 
possible extent and to aid in rehabilitating public health 
in those countries ravaged most by war. 


The Cooperative Movement 


THE CATHOLIC COUNCIL FOR COOPERATIVE DE- 
VELOPMENT, organized to coordinate the work of 
several Catholic societies in the fields of cooperatives and 
credit unions, has been set up under the lead of “The 
Queen’s Work”, with Mary Dooling, who recently com- 
pleted a six-week’s tour of the Caribbean Islands in the 
interest of cooperative development there, at the invitation 
of St. George’s College Extension School, Jamaica. The 
office of the Council will be in Chicago. 


AS A PROTEST AGAINST HIGH PRICES, food will 
be sold in trucks in the street in Chicago by the Chicago 
Consumer’s Cooperative, the Chicago Industrial Union 
Council, and the Chicago Urban League. 

Michael Mann, regional CIO director who announced the 
plan, said it will not be permanent, but will be continued 
long enough to prove that commodities can be sold at lower 
prices. He said food will be sold at prices two to twenty 
percent lower than prevailing retail levels. ; 

The Three-C co-op will be represented by its president, 
S. I. Hayakawa. Frayser T. Lane will represent the 
Urban League. 


Labor Concern 
ARE WORKERS’ INCOMES TOO HIGH—as Senator 


Taft would have us think? Weekly earnings of workers 


; 


: 
L 
. 


J 
\ 


in manufacturing industries reached $48.46 in May, 1947, 
compared to $23.62 in 1939. This seems a great deal, over 
$25 a week more. But the Bureau of Labor Statisties has 
just computed (using its extremely conservative cost of 


living index) that this represents only $29.99 in 1939 dollars 


for a family of four—an apparent increase in purchasing 
power of oa $6.37 a week. War Producigh Board 
estimates show that productivity for these same manufactur- 
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ing industries increased 25% from 1939 to 1944, thus wiping 
out any inflationary effect the modest sum of $6.37 a week 
might have had. Nerertheless, prices rose 18% within the 
year after OPA controls were lifted in June, 1946, with 
the price of food going up 32%. Certainly the recent rise 
since June, 1947, cannot be reflecting any income changes. 

A large part of the working population does not have 
even $6.37 a week more income, as reflected in the cashing 
in of $3.3 billion of government bonds and other savings, 
for use in meeting just current living expenses, as reported 
by the U. S. Federal Reserve Board. 


WEATHERFORD, TEXAS—OLD TIMERS ADMITTED 
there hadn’t been so much excitement in this Southern 
watermelon capital since a local girl, Mary Martin, shocked 
’em to their socks with her semi-strip while singing “My 
Heart Belongs To Daddy” in a Broadway hit. 

Hmployes of Weatherford Spring Company contacted the 
CIO Organizing Committee and in one night attained a 
majority of signed members. Next day, the owner, who 
realized a 100% profit on his investment in 1946 while 
maintaining an average 65 cents an hour wage, closed the 
doors. 

“T’m afraid those radical labor leaders will bomb my 
home”, he said. 

He refused to confer with CIO representatives. Finally, 
a state legislator arranged a meeting. Following the meet- 
ing, a local businessman told CIO representatives Edward 
T. Hamilton and Joseph Sayen that the plant owner was 
actually surprised “you fellows weren’t wearing guns!” 

An agreement was reached, calling for management to 
put the men back to work, pay for all lost time and to 
consent to an election. : 

“Tt took some time to convince the owner that we didn’t 
wear horns under our hats”, said Hamilton. “Could be that 
he’s been living too close to Pappy O’Daniel!” 

O’Daniel lives in Aledo, less than 30 miles 
Weatherford. 


Books and Pamphlets 


Trevor-Roper, H. R. The Last Days of Hitler. 
Co., N. Y. 1947. $2.50. 


H. R. Trevor-Roper is the British officer and Oxford historian 
who was assigned by British Intelligence to find out whether 
Hitler really was dead. This intriguing book is his report on 
the Nazi Gotterdammerung. His finding: Hitler really perished 
in-a ceremonial immolation in the Fuehrer-bunker beneath 
the Reich Chancellory as Russian shells smashed into the heart 
of Berlin. To death with him went his long-time innamorata 
and wife of a few hours, Eva Braun. 

The books deals not only with Hitler’s death, but treats ex- 
haustively all the preliminaries to this world-shaking event— 
the plot of July 20, 1944 which left Hitler a sick and shaken 
man, the fantastic maneuvering of Himmler and Borrman for 
power, the gradual disintegration of a Nazi regime the alleged 
unity of which was a myth, the disaffection of the generals 
and the Junkers, the power of the quack doctors and astrolo- 
gers over Hitler and other members of the inner circle, etc. 
Tt is an utterly fantastic picture, more thrilling to read about 
than any current novel. 

However, since the publication of the book one of Trevor- 
Roper’s chief sources, a female pilot who was to have flown 
Hitler out of Berlin at the last moment and who was sup- 
posed to have witnessed the suicide and burning of Hitler and 
Eva Braun, has flatly denied that she saw any such thing. 
This is sure to cast doubt on the historian’s conclusion that 
Hitler is indeed dead and will revive all the old rumors about 
his being alive in the Argentine, Spain, Sweden, Chicago, and 
Pago Pago. : ' "tele 

“The Last Days of Hitler” is an interesting book that should 
be read, albeit with a large grain of salt. qaeee 
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Tentative Program for National Meeting 


The tentative program for the National Meeting of the 
MFSA which will be held at the National College, Kansas 
City, Mo., December 27-29 is as follows: 


Saturday. Dec. 27 


10-12 A.M. Registration. 

12-1 Lunch. 

2-3 :30 Worship. Opening Speeches by Bishop 
Lewis O. Hartman and the Rey. Jack R. 
MeMichael. Explanation of conference 
set-up. * 

3 :30—-4 Get-acquainted tea. 

4-5 :45 “The Christian Church and International 
Tensions”. American-Soviet Relations. 
Colonialism and the Far East. Europe. 

5 :10-5 :45 Questions and discussion. 

6-7 Dinner. 

730-9 :30 Commission meetings. 

Sunday, Dec. 28 

8-9 A.M. “The Christian Church and Economic Ten- 

sions’. Labor. Agriculture. 
Questions and discussion. 

9-11 Commission meetings. 

11-12 Worship. 

12-1 Dinner. 

2-3 :15 “The Christian Church and Civil Liberties” 
Human relations in Church and Com- 
munity. Church-State, Religious Hdu- 
cation and Federal Aid. 

3 :15-5 Commission meetings. 


taf Supper. 


7:30 Commission meetings or Plenary Session. 
Monday. Dec. 29 : 
8-8 :15 Worship. 
8 :15-1 Plenary Session. 
2 Lunch. 
2 on Plenary session, if necessary. 
Adjournment. 


The program committee is now contacting speakers .and 
resource persons. A final program will be mailed to you 
soon. ALL ROADS LEAD TO KANSAS CITY, Decem- 
ber 27-29. 


FROM A NEW MEMBER 


Evergreen Park, II. 


Dear Sirs: Ss 


As a very new member of the Federation I was most in- 
terested and pleased to receive the Bulletin about the Indo- 
nesian affair. I have written to each of the men suggested 
by you along the lines you proposed. 

I was also very interested to read my first issue of the 
Social Questions Bulletin. I can see in it several possi- 
bilities for good use in the future. May I congratulate you 


on a publication which speaks its mind on some of the great. 


issues of our day yet in a Christian spirit. I am sure I shall 
find the Bulletin stimulating in the months ahead. 
: Sincerely, 
R. A. W. Bruehl 


PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sirs: 
I thought you might be interested in the progress in race 
relations which is being made at our Methodist Hospital at 
Gary, Indiana, Mr. Milo Anderson, superintendent. 


Social Questions Bulletin 


After three years of discussion and cultivation, the Metho- 
dist and Catholic hospitals have decided to lift the restrictions 
against Negro physicians. Beginning October 1947, ten Negro 
physicians of the city will have access to the resources of the 
hospitals. We believe that this is a significant step forward 
in Christian race relations. 

Sincerely Yours, 
EK. H. Babbitt 
Educational Director, Board of 
Hospitals and Homes. 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Columbus, Kansas 
Gentlemen: 


I received your letter of August 14, accepting my offer to 
your organization of $100.00 per year for five years. Please 
find enclosed a check for $100.00 for 1947, and I will gladly 
continue to give this as long as you represent the cause that I 
have assumed you have chosen to promote. 

I have come to the conclusion that there is another step 
to the Christian Religion; and that is the development of a 
Christian Stewardship that will offer economic security to all 
who have Christian faith and finance to invest, or who have 
labor or skill to offer. Today a dependable intelligent even 
unskilled worker has an actual commercial value. I have a 
wish to promote a project of community social action not 
as charity or philosophy, but as a sound business venture by 
placing an attractive value on labor as well as capital. 

I am convinced that there was a definite significance to 
Christ’s words when he said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven and all these things shall be added unto you.” He 
was speaking to a group not just to an individual. He did 
not speak thus to Nicodemus nor to the young ruler. And 
there has probably never been a time since if the professing 
Christian had joined into a spirit of Christian brotherhood 
“all for one and one for all,” but what they would of gained 
economic security which is all the things that a Christian 
needs. I believe that economic security for as large a group 
as will unite themselves together today can have even luxury 
as well as security. : 

I am not speaking as a dreamer or as an unethical en- 
thusiast. I started a work clothing manufacture twenty-four 
years ago on a co-operative basis with the merchant, includ- 
ing the merchant buying without the use of a salesman and 


paying cash in ten days, for which he received a valuable ~ 


discount. Although, I started with far too small a capital, 
I succeeded while many with better financial support failed. 
In addition to this co-operative experience we have been, 
for the last two years, giving the help a cash bonus of thirty 
per-cent of the profits which amounted to $13,000 for their 
part last year. It will amount to between fifteen and twenty 
thousand dollars this year; but it is only an economic indus- 
trial venture, and is successful as such and does not necessarily 
service a religious purpose. This industry works 140 people 
and does over a million dollars worth of business per year. 
This is a Corporation; and the stock is owned by my wife, 
my son, and myself. We have the business confidence of 
the J. C. Penney Company, and can get all of the manufactur- 
ing contracts we could possibly handle and at a good profit.~ 

If I can convince your organization of one thing, you will 
understand what I am trying to explain. My wife and I are 
retired, and would not burden ourselves with any industry 
for profit. With our background and possibility we could 
get financial backing and community gifts if we chose to start 
a factory, without the co-operative idea, in most any good 
town in the middle west. My wife and I, outside of the 


Corporation, own approximately seventy-thousand dollars worth. 


of, income property including 360 acres of good and well im- 
proved land. I am not boasting but trying to convince you 


that I am not seeking financial gain but trying to benefit the — 
Christian cause in a practical way apart from charity. Com- 
mon charity is but filthy rags; and the Christian religion as 
taught today has no visible earthly material climax. ve. 

Is there any support, aid, or advice your good organization — 
could lend me in a venture of this kind? : 


